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TURBULENT TIMES IN SHELBYVILLE 
AND SHELBY COUNTY, 1861 — 1865. 


In 1861,Shelbyville was possibly, from a comparative stand- 
point, a more thriving and lively community than it is to-day. 
The 1860 census gave the population of this county seat town of 
Shelby County as 1960 inhabitants, and this was larger than the 
numbers listed for all the county seat towns in adjoining 
counties, save of course Indianapolis in Marion County.’ Even 
So, it was about one -tenth the size of our State Capitol, where- 
as now it would be about one- fortieth the size of Indianapolis. 
The figures for the County were comparatively much the same 
as for the City, since Shelby County reported a larger popula - 
tion than any adjoining county save Marion County, in the cen- 
sus of 1860. 


At this time, there were no less than three different rail - 
roads passing through the City, although one of them, the 
Edinburg to Knightstown Railroad, a lateral branch of the 
Madison and Indianapolis Railroad, had to cease operations 
during the War, and the rails were taken up and used for military 
operations in the South. The busiest railroad was of course the 
Cincinnati - Indianapolis line, but the road from Columbus to 
Rushville via Shelbyville seemed to do pretty well too, for in 
those days it maintained regular passenger service in addition 
to the hauling of freight, and these passenger schedules were 
printed frequently in the newspapers of the day. 


_ The system of roads throughout the County, however, was 
nothing to brag about. In 1850, there was nothing but dirt roads, 
but by the middle of the following decade they began to build a 
number of toll roads, all radiating from Shelbyville to various 
smaller communities. Oddly enough, in 1860 there were no 
bridges on these roads, not even over Big Blue River just north 
of Shelbyville, and all passages over the streams at this time 
was by means of fords.? In fact, the first bridge built in the 
County was constructed over Blue River at the little town of 
Marietta, in 1861, and this was done by public subscription, at 
a cost of $550.00.° There was no bridge over Big Blue north of 
Shelbyville until 1867,* but by that time the people had become 
fully conscious of the need for these structures, and many 
bridges were shortly thereafter constructed over the principal 
streams in the County. 
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It is hard for us to-day to envision what life was like in 
1860 in Shelbyville, but perhaps our imaginations can be helped 
a little bit by realizing what the people in those days did not 
have. No electricity, — that came in 1887; no waterworks, — 
that came in 1886; no paved streets until 1904; no street lights 
until 1874, when gas was installed;° no hospital in the modern 
sense; — the closest approach to this type of establishment was 
a so-called hospital built three-fourths of a mile to the south- 
east of the City, an eighteen by twenty-four foot building , 
actually a pest-house where people with contagious diseases 
were confined. Illumination was kerosene lamps, or candles, - 
and wood was practically the only fuel. The horse, of course, 
provided the principal means of transportation. 


Shelbyville had been incorporated as a City in 1850, but 
the Mayor was the only salaried official, and he received the 
yearly sum of $200.00. City councilmen were paid fifty. cents 
per session, and since they met but once or twice a month it 
could scarcely be said that they got rich off their jobs. The 
City Clerk and the Town Marshall got their pay entirely out of 
fees and fines, although the latter sometimes doubled as a kind 
of street commissioner, and was paid for doing work on the 
board walks that were maintained by the City in the business 
district.° Shelbyville had no Fire Department until 1899, and 
no Police Department until 1902. 


In 1860, there were at least forty churches holding forth 
throughout the County, and oddly enough, about the same number 
of doctors, — although a few of these doctors served as part - 
time ministers. Likewise, there were about one hundred school 
houses in the County, most of them no doubt the one -room type 
construction. Ligher education was served up at the Shelby - 
ville Academy, located where the Charles Major School now 
stands, and the Boggstown Academy, in the little village of 
Boggstown. The Masonic Lodge had six different lodges lo- 
cated in Shelbyville, Pleasant View, Morristown, Fairland , 
Waldron, and Norristown, and the Odd Fellows had chapter 
lodges at Shelbyville, Waldron, and Marietta. 


Shelby County could properly boast of one of the nation’s 
leading political figures in the person of Thomas A. Hendricks, 
although he had moved to Indianapolis early in 1860. Mr. 
Hendricks had been defeated in the race for Governor in 1860. 
However, in later years he served this office twice, after a term 
in the United States Senate, and eventually he was elected Vice- 
President of the United States, where he died in office. He was 
a power in the Democratic Party for many years. Lesser lights 
in the Democratic Party of Shelby County in 1860 were Martin 
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M. Ray, an outstanding attorney who moved to Indianapolis in 
the early sixties, Thomas McFarland, an attorney who served 
in the State Legislature for a time, and Reuben Spicer, editor 
of the National Volunteer, a weekly newspaper controlled by 
the County Democratic organization. 


While city elections in this period went in favor of the Re- 
publicans, the County vote was invariably in the Democratic 
majority. This is no doubt the reason there were no Republicans 
from Shelby County enjoying state-wide recognition in those 
years,—as indeed there have been few members of the Republi - 
can Party in the history of the County. The two Republican 
mayors of Shelbyville during this period were James Elliott, who 
served from 1860 to 1863, and James E. McGuire, who served 
from 1863 to 1867. 


Prominent businessmen then in Shelbyville would include 
George Thatcher, Sam Hamilton, Alexander Cory, J. H. Sprague, 
Ed Cornelius, E. B. Amsden, and John Shelk, to name a few. 


The Republican Party had as its official organ the Shelby- 
ville Banner but it had to suspend operations early in 1861, 
It renewed fora time in the year 1864, but again had to suspend. 
Unfortunately, none ofthe issues for the year 1864 of this 
publication have been found by the writer. 


As heretofore stated, the organ of the Democratic Party was 
the National Volunteer, a weekly paper edited by an able news - 
paperman by the name of Reuben Spicer. Fortunately, practic - 
ally all of the issues of this paper are still available, and from 
them we have gleaned the details of many unusual incidents 
in the local history of those times. 


The Civil War period was a time of great turmoil throughout 
our country, and as for Shelbyville and Shelby County, there 
were certainly more violent deaths, robberies, fights, brawls, 
public disturbances and mob violence of different sorts, and 
general misbehavior of report for the years 1861-1865 than for 
any Similar period of the County’s history; — one is tempted to 
say almost as much mayhem as the sum total of all such offenses 
committed before and since, but this would make a highly de- 
batable statement. The War of course was the indirect cause 
of much of this mysbehavior, because people everywhere were 
emotionally disturbed by the issues of secession, the Negro 
problem, the draft laws, political campaigns and issues, mili- 
tary rule under provost marshalls, activities of the Knights of 
the Golden Circle, and all the unusual problems, uncertainties, 
hardships generated by the great conflict. Liquor was the 
torch that in most cases caused these emotions to burst into 
flame, usually with dire results. 
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There must have been a lot of liquor consumed by the citi- 
zenry in those times — mostly corn whiskey. One reads an 
advertisement in the Volunteer, inserted by a man by the name 
Henry Horst, promoting the sale of whiskey ‘‘of high proof and 
excellent quality,’’ for a price of twenty-five cents per gallon.’ 


In the issue of January 10, 1861, editor Spicer comments on 
the liquor problem in this fashion: 


The many fights that occur in our city, and the rowdy- 
ism which is so frequently chronicled by our news - 
papers, besides much other misconduct by individuals 
which comes under our observation, originate in- 
variably from too frequent indulgence in the potations 
of strychnine whiskey, that is so extensively dealt in, 
these days. The amount of this poisonous beverage 
that is consumed annually in our community, to those 
who have not made the estimate, is almost in- 
credible .... 


Spicer goes on tosay that there were a dozen saloons in Shelby- 
ville dispensing drinks at five cents each, and by means of a 
rather complicated set of arguments he arrived at the conclusion 
that each drinking man in the City consumed no less than 
eighteen and three-fourths gallons, or a half-barrel , of whiskey 
per year. The money spent for liquor exceeded, by several 
thousand dollars, the amount raised by taxation for support of 
the schools, according to Spicer. 


Prostitution was another vice which had its roots in the 
City. The July 11, 1862 issue of the Volunteer published a 
lengthy ordinance passed by the City Council, dealing for the 
mcst part with this sin. This ordinance contained fifteen separ- 
ate clauses, and was called, “‘An Ordinance to Protect the 
Decency, Morality and Good Order of the City.’’ About half of 
the clauses of the Ordinance pertained to prostitution, and the 
balance to sundry misdemeanors. An interesting slant on the 
problem of prostitution in the City is afforded by an article in 
the Volunteer on July 13, 1862, where Spicer says, 


The proceedings before the Mayor’s Court for the past 
two or three weeks have been of a rather novel and 
interesting nature. The case of an individual arraigned 
for keeping a disorderly house attracted more than 
average attention, not so much on account of the novel- 
ty of the crime as to hear the evidence of the wit- 
nesses, who were numerous and embraced old and 
young, married and single.... 


burglary and theft, and petty larcenies, were reported in 
many issues of the Volunteer, and were the subject of several 
editorials. Perpetrators of these crimes included all ages, 
from boys at tender years who could and did frequent the vilest 
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dens of iniquity, and were sometimes caught in petty thefts, to 
the professional robber who trafficked in stolen horses, or 
committed hold- ups or robbed stores of their cash or wares, and 
who was seldom caught. Even the Post Office was not immune 
to these miscreants, for it was entered on Tuesday night, July 
14, 1863 and the place was completely gutted of every letter 
and stamp the thieves could find. On the week end of October 
17-18, 1868, the County Treasurer’s office was entered and 
ransacked, but fortunately, no money had been left there. Horse 
stealing was probably the most serious crime of theft, and in the 
issue of August 20, 1863, the editor Spicer reports: 


The business of horse stealing is carried on quite 
extensively in this vicinity at this time. On Tuesday 
night last, there were eight horses stolen in this 
county, making near or quite a dozen for the week. 
The thieves manage the business with considerable 
adroitness, with rare exceptions escaping detection 
and arrest .... 


We shall now make note, more or less in chronological se- 
quence, of those particular incidents which occurred during the 
War years which seem to the writer to give this period of Shelby 
County’s history a decidely more violent aspect than any other 
period of similar duration. Quite a number of these incidents 
occurred on Saturdays. This was the big shopping day and the 
city was usually crowded with people, looking over the side- 
walk displays and giving attention to the vendors of all kinds 
hawking their wares. This was a day punctuated by street 
fights, dog fights, dogs running through town with tin cans tied 
to their tails,* put there by boys enjoying ‘‘caninish amuse- 
ment,’’ and furthur enlivened by an occasional run -away horse, 
bringing danger, as well as excitement to all those in its path. 
This was the day when most of the political rallies were held, 
attended always with much acriminious discussion and parti - 
san bitterness. 


The first incident is the shooting of John Van Pelt by John 
Frakes. This is the story as recorded by editor Spicer in April 
25, 1861 issue of the Volunteer: 


The excitement occasioned by the war news and the 
enrollment of volunteers, was greatly increased on 
Saturday night by a shooting affray. It appears that 
several young men, a trifle the worse for over-in- 
dulgence in the ardent, entered the drinking saloon of 
John Frakes, and commenced a disturbance. The 
night previous the windows of his building had been 
stove in by rocks, and he had been informed that it 
was the intention of the company to ‘‘clean him out”’ 
on Saturday night, and had prepared himself with a 
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musket which was heavily loaded. As soon as the 
disturbance commenced he picked up the gun and 
pointed the gun at the breast of one of the parties, 
Lucius Steyens, when it was knocked down by a by- 
stander, and discharged, missing Stevens, and lodging 
the entire charge in the thigh of John Van Pelt, who 
was standing by. Frakes immediately fled, and up to 
the hour of writing has not been apprehended. It is 
quite probably that if he had fallen into the hands of 
the excited mob he would have been lynched. 


Van Pelts wounds were dressed by Drs. Kennedy and 
Fleming. He is now in a very precarious condition, 
but hopes of his recovery are entertained. He was a 
member of Volunteer Company No. 1 from this place, 
which was mustered into service Monday last. 


It is perhaps worth noting that Van Pelt did recover from 
this wound, and rather quickly, too. The records show that he 
became a member of Co. A, 16th Indiana, entering the service 
June 29, 1861 for a one-year term of enlistment. Nothing more 
as to the disposition of John Frakes is reported in the V olunteer, 
so it is assumed he made good his get-a-way. 


The mob scenes alluded to in the above incident were soon 
to be repeated, but perhaps with a little more violence, in what 
is known as the Moses Frankel affair. Moses Frankel was the 
senior partner of a clothing firm of Streng and Frankel, and was 
located on the north side of the Square, in the Ray Hotel build - 
ing. In the issue of July 11, 1861, editor Spicer reports: 


A Bad Affair. On Monday Mayor Elliott received a 
letter from the Surveyor of Cincinnati, informing him 
that Moses Frankel, of this place, had been detected 
with a quantity of contraband goods in his possession, 
consisting of nine Colt’s Navy Revolvers. Frankel 
represented to the Surveyor that he intended selling 
the pistols to citizens of this place and vicinity, when 
the Surveyor consented to release him and the goods 
on condition that the latter should be shipped to this 
place, in care of Mayor Elliott. The pistols arrived 
on Monday evening, when Frankel managed to get them 
and retained them until Tuesday evening, when he 
surrendered them up to the Mayor. We believe Frankel 
hes not yet been arrested, nor are we aware that there 
is any direct evidence to show that he meant to put 
them in improper hands, but the case is an ugly look- 
ing one, and will require a pretty straight and well 
authenticated explanation to exculpate Mr. Frankel 
from an intention to place these formidable weapons 
in the hands of the enemies of the Government; es- 
pecially in the estimation of the community. 


The next issue of the Volunteer, July 18, 1861, has the 
following: 


On Wednesday night Moses Frankel, deeming dis- 
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cretion the better part of valor, and conscious no 
doubt of his guilt, suddenly ‘‘vamoosed the ranch,’’ 
and has not since been heard of, Myer Streng, 
Frankel’s clerk, was also advised to leave, which he 
did, leaving the clothing establishment in charge of 
Mayor Elliott, who closed it up, in which condition it 
still remains. We understand the stock has been 
attached for the benefit of the creditors of Frankel. 
The pistols were reshipped to the Surveyor of Cin- 
cinnati. 


Some apprehension was felt on Saturday night that 
the establishment would be attacked by a mob, some 
excessively patriotic individuals having conceived the 
notion that the goods were in some ways responsible 
for the treason of Frankel, but we guess they were 
more anxious to appropriate than to destroy — it is 
certain that no attempt of the kind was made, and it 
is probably quite as well for the Don Quixote patriots 
that it was so, for the goods were in the hands of 
authorities and responsible parties, and any attempt at 
mob violence would have been met in a manner far 
from agreeable to them. We suppose this ends the 
affair, as Frankel will hardly venture to again make 
his appearance in these parts. 


However, this was not quite the end of the Frankel affair, 
for the following is taken from the issue of August 15, 1861, 
and indicates the mob spirit was still present and working: 


Mobocracy. Apprehensions were entertained by the 
authorities on Saturday evening last, that another 
attempt would be made by a certain class of skulking 
miscreants with which our city unfortunately contains 
a limited number, to appropriate the stock of clothing 
of Streng and Frankel, on plea of confiscation, be- 
cause its former owners had proven traitors and been 
detected in lending aid and comfort to the enemy. It 
is a great shame that such a worthless set of creatures 
should keep a community in a state of alarm, and we 
are sometimes almost led to wish that they would put 
some of their threatened acts of lawlessness into 
execution, which would give the law abiding and mob 
opposing portion of the community an opportunity to 
permanently and effectually rid themselves of the 
gentry ..e. 


We find no more references to the Frankel affair, so we 
assume that it was the creditors, not the mob, that finally got 
the benefit of the merchandise that Frankel and Streng left be - 
hind after their hurried departure from the city. 


Soldiers home on leave were responsible for many of the 
disorders of the day. Following are two such disturbances re - 
ported by editor Spicer. The first is from the issue of July 18, 
1861, and besides revealing some of the antics that inebriated 
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soldiers could get into, it proves that the occupation of a rail- 
way conductor could be somewhat hazardous back in those 
days. We quote: 


Ruffianism of Volunteers. Much annoyance has been 
experienced by the conductors on the I & C, and other 
railroads, by volunteers who have obtained leave of 
absence for a few days, getting upon the cars without 
passes, refusing to pay their fare, and not infrequently 
conducting themselves in amost shameful and ruffianly 
manner. A few days since some of the Fairland 
company, who were returning home from a visit, got 
upon the train at Indianapolis without passes, and 
swore with big oaths they would ride. On Monday last 
a number got aboard the train at Lawrenceburg with 
every demonstration of brutal ruffianism — annoyed the 
passengers with their boisterousness — and as a last 
resort the conductor was obliged to cut the hindmost 
car, of which they had taken possession, loose ftom 
the train and leave it at the depot. As he was in the . 
act, one of the volunteers drew a revolver and fired at 
him, but without injury. 


The second incident is reported in the issue of August 1, 
1861, and is called by the editor the “‘Battle of Moscow.’’ Mos- 
cow is a little village on Flat Rock River, just over the Shelby 
County line in Rush County. We quote: 


There was a kind of picnic at Moscow, Rush County 
on Saturday last, about equally interspersed with 
fights and dances. It being generally understood about 
here in the morning that a promiscuous time was ex- 
pected, several of the returned volunteers concluded 
to put in a day thereabouts and participate in such 
active enjoyment as might present itself. Things 
moved along with nothing more than light skirmishes, 
resulting in loud swearing and occasionally a bloody 
nose, until towards evening, when a company of 
fellows, so overcharged with bad whiskey as to believe 
themselves secessionists, approached the wagon in 
which Lieut. Flinn was sitting and hurrahed for Jeff 
Davis, and the balance cheered. Lieut. Flinn be- 
lieving it was intended as a personal insult to him 
got out of the wagon with the intention of chastising 
the admirer of the rebel Chief. The boys, considering 
this a signal for a general attack ‘‘waded in”’’ at once, 
and for a few moments the scene is described as a 
lively one, when the seceshers caved in and cried for 
quarter ~—. declared they were only in fun and were 
severally sworn to support the Union for all time to 
come. They will probably learn that this is a bad year 
to hurrah for Jeff Davis and his confederates. 


Civilians, however, were not lacking in pugnaciousness, 


as may be witnessed from the following two incidents. From the 
issue of August 29, 1861: 
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A Little Dance and a Big Fight. There was a dance 
at Turner Hall on Thursday evening last, which, as 
seems to be the standard custom, broke up in a row 
and fight between the Americans and Germans, but we 
have been unable to learn which side was responsible 
for its commencement. Two Germans were stabbed in 
the side, one quite seriously, and we learn that he is 
not yet out of danger. One of the Americans was 
stabbed in the hip and cut on the arm with a fencing 
sword, but he was not seriously injured. 


We would suggest to the boys that they in the future 
refrain from attending those dances entirely, and then 
if a fight occurs there will be no difficulty in fixing 
the responsibility. 


In the issue of September 19, 1861, there is reported what 
was probably the biggest brawl ever to take place in the city 
of Shelbyville. The melee took place on Saturday, September 
14, the same day that the Democrats had a big get-to-gether 
at the county court house and were addressed at length by Mar- 
tin M. Ray and Thomas A. Hendricks. There was possibly no 
connection of this rally with the brawl that took place, but un- 
doubtedly there were a large number of people in town, and this 
might have had a bearing on the numbers involved in the fight. 
Let us quote from the Volunteer: 


A Fight. Our city was the scene of one of the largest 
and liveliest fights on Saturday afternoon last, that 
has occurred hereabouts within the memory of the 
‘foldest inhabitant.’’ We believe it originated from a 
fellow named Scott, living in Jackson Township, hur- 
rahing for Jeff Davis, which at once fired both the 
patriotism and indignation of the boys. The Marshall, 
to save him from injury and prevent a row, arrested 
Scott and was proceeding towards the Mayor’s office , 
when some of his companions interfered and attempted 
his rescue — this gave rise to a disturbance and in a 
very few minutes the fight became general and 
promiscuous, nearly or quite fifty men being engaged — 
those who had the misfortune to get knocked down 
presented a most sorry spectacle as they arose to their 
feet dripping with mud and gore — it having rained 
throughout the day the roads were decidely soft. 


Several were quite seriously injured by being hit with 
rocks, false ‘‘knucks’’ and sling shots ~— especially a 
man named DeHart, who received a most frightful gash 
in the forehead, which Dr. Day found considerable 
trouble in dressing so as to stop the profuse bleeding. 
Ephraim Tucker, was hit on the jaw by a rock, and 
badly injured although not engaged in the fight — but 
flying rocks are no respecter of persons. 


For a time the scene was truly frightful, and apprehen - 
sions that serious consequences would ensue were 
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rife, but to the surprise of all neither pistols nor knives 
were brought into requisition. 


There are many rumors afloat about there having been 
an organized band of secession sympathisers on the 
ground, who had come to the city on that day for the 
avowed purpose of raising a row and a fight, but we 
are inclined to the opinion there is no foundation for 
the rumor, whatsoever — there were a few men from out 
townships a little the worse from too frequent pota- 
tions of bad whiskey, and took advantage of the crowd 
to raise a fuss, of which they got the worst. 


We are also inclined to doubt, from such information 
as we have been able to obtain, that either Scott or 
any of his companions, who expressed secession 
sympathies, really have any sympathy with or for 
Jeff Davis and his cause when in their right mind, but 
if they have, Shelbyville is no place to express them — 
either in earnest or as a joke, for such jokes are not | 
current this Season. 


The Marshall retained his possession of Scott and took 
him to the Mayor’s office, where he gave bail for his 
appearance on Saturday next, for disturbing the peace 
— we will here say to Mr. Scott that if he comes quiet- 
ly and alone and answers to the charge against him 
there will be no disturbance nor any violence whatever 
offered to his person — if he is accompanied by a 
crowd of friends it will only tend to make a disturbance. 


The record shows that Mr. Scott did come to town the next 
Saturday in a peaceful frame of mind, and paid his fine. This 
closed out this incident and the honor of the law was upheld. 
However, the authority of the town marshal was soon to be 
tested again, and perhaps a little more seriously. The following 
story gives a good insight on the status of law and order in 
Shelbyville at that time. It also provides an unusual narrative 
of a man by the name of Joe Smith, and his brush with the town 
marshal. This is the Joe Smith story, and begins with the 
issue of November 14, 1861. We quote: 


On Saturday afternoon of last week considerable ex- 
citement was created by a gang of lawless miscreants, 
forcibly resisting the Marshall in the execution of his 
duty, and finally rescuing a prisoner from his posses - 
sion. It appears that a somewhat notorious character 
hereabouts, named Joe Smith, had been before the 
Mayor for some offense, who fined him five dollars and 
ordered him to prison for ten days. As the Marshall 
was on his way to jail with Smith, they were surround- 
ed by a gang of Smith’s confederates and finally 
forced back into the Mayor’s office, where the fine was 
paid. While here the friends of Smith aided him in 
escaping from the office and getting down stairs. He 
was at once pursued by the Marshall and overtaken 
near the Depot, where a desperate struggle ensued, 
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the Marshall being assaulted by friends of Smith, and 
Sc seriously injured as to be compelled to let go his 
hold of Smith, who made good his esoape. 


It was a most disgraceful and lawless outrage against 
the majesty of the law and the community in general, 
and one that will not answer to be often repeated. It 
is stated that men who make pretensions of being 
law-abiding citizens stood calmly by and saw this 
great outrage committed, without even attempting to 
aid the Marshall, and some assert that they refused to 
respond to his call for assistance — with two or three 
honorable exceptions. Men who will stand by and see 
an officer, while in the faithful discharge of his duty, 
beaten by ruffians and the law defied, are no better 
than the perpetrators of the outrage. It is every law- 
abiding man’s sacred duty to at all times raise his 
hands and voice against the disturbers of public peace 
and those who attempt to set the laws at defiance. 
Lawlessness in communities, as well as National 
rebellion, must be crushed or neither person nor 
property is safe. 


Levi Todd and John Brooks were arrested for partici - 
pating in the above resistance. The former was fined 
$40.00 and sent to prison for twenty days — the latter 
was fined $25.00. 


An additional police force has been sworn in, of active 
and energetic men, which will be apt to render an 
attempted repetition of the Saturday affair extremely 
unhealthy. 


The Joe Smith story did not end with his successful escape, 
however, as we shall see, as we quote from the issue of the 
V olunteer dated December 5, 1861: 


Another Rounder Shot. It will be remembered that 
some three or four weeks ago we chronicled the partic- 
ulars of a desperate assault upon the Marshall of this 
city while in the discharge of his duty by the friends 
and fellow-ruffians of Joe Smith, whom he had in 
charge, and was conveying to prison. Smith made his 
escape and went to Indianapolis, where, after much 
persuasion and liberal potations of whiskey, he joined 
Capt. M’Guire’s Company. The authorities, as well 
as the community, were willing that the pending 
prosecution against him should cease, providing he 
stay away, and faithfully served his country as a 
soldier. To the surprise of all he suddenly made his 
appearance on our streets the fore part of last week, 
hurling threats and defiance at the authorities, and 
loudly proclaiming that no officer could take him, etc. 
Marshall Toner soon came to the very sensible con- 
clusion that the boastful gent must be captured at all 
hazards, or the humiliating confession made that any - 
body could openly with impunity defy and trample upon 
the law, as well as the rights and safety of the people. 
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Impressed with this conviction he started in pursuit of 
the chivalrous Smith, who, after dodging him in and 
out of several places, finally took up Washington 
Street towards the Square, closely followed by Toner, 
who repeatedly called upon him to stop, to which 
Smith paid no attention, other than to return some 
insolent and defiant answer. Toner, finding that des- 
perate measures must be resorted to, to secure his 
prisoner as well as to guard against assault, fired, the 
ball taking effect in the back part of the head, bringing 
Smith to the ground, who was soon sobered and march- 
ed off to jail, from whence he was released by the 
Mayor, at the urgent solicitation of several, who prom- 
ised that he should immediately be conveyed to camp 
at Indianapolis, but his wound proving more serious 
than expected, he has been unable to be removed up 
to this time. We believe he is rapidly recovering. 


A rescue was also attempted on this occasion, but 
was speedily quelled by the prompt interference of 
one or two citizens, and the sight of a revolver in the 
hands of the Marshall. It is to be regretted that our 
city should be infested by men so reckless and law- 
less, and that means so harsh are necessary to bring 
them to terms, but as desperate diseases require des - 
perate remedies, cold lead seems to be the only thing 
that reaches their case, and we are authorized to say 
that hereafter the remedy will be applied whenever the 
symptoms shall appear to warrant it, as the community 
are determined the laws shall be enforced and officials 
sustained in their execution — a fact of which the 
lawless are requested to take notice, and govern them- 
selves accordingly. 


It would seem that comparative peace did reign in Shelby - 
ville for a time after the Joe Smith affair. In fact, the December 
26, 1861 issue of the Volunteer contains an editorial by Spicer 
entitled *‘Peace Reigns in Warsaw,’’ and much praise is given 
to the citizens by the editor for their good behavior. Spicer 
concludes the article with the comment ‘“‘It is to be hoped they 
will continue their present exemplary deportment for all time to 
come, if the city officers do starve for the want of fees.”’ 


However, by the middle of 1862, the spell was broken, as 


will be seen from the following incident, reported in the issue 
of July 24, 1862. 


Events of a Day. Saturday last was an eventful day in 
Shelbyville, and witnessed for the first time, the 
spectacle of a man taking the oath to bear true allegi- 
ance to the Government and the Constitution — not 
that he was to enter any official position, but because 
his loyalty was doubted. The person thus put through 
the patriot manufacturing process was Mr. E. C. Hibben, 
of Rushville. It appears he came down on the morning 
train from Indianapolis, and during the intervening time, 
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while waiting for the Rushville train to leave, had 
made numerous utterances of what was deemed a trea- 
sonable character, but the accounts of what he did 
say are so contradictory, we will not attempt to re- 
peat them. They coming to the ears of the crowd, 
no doubt exaggerated, a large concourse of citizens at 
once waited upon him at the Bennett House and es- 
corted him to Esquire Hacker’s office, where he took 
the oath, first making a speech, defying any man to 
point out wherein or when he had violated any of the 
provisions of the Constitution, but signifying his 
willingness to take the oath if required. 


Mr. Hibben is a man of extreme ultra views, and one 
of the few supporters of Breckinridge that have not 
joined the ‘*Union’’ no-party movement, to cover up 
their past sins and iniquities. He is immoderate in 
his expressions and, like most radicals, says a great 
deal more than he means. 


After this little affair was over, Mr. H. departed for 
home, and the crowd that had assembled were regaled 
for a period of two or three hours by speeches from 
various individuals, the first of whom was a fellow 
townsman of Mr. Hibben ~ Leonidas Sexton. We were 
pleased to learn from the tenor of his remarks that he 
was NOW for the whole Union. We had not heard him 
speak before since 1860, when he made a labored 
effort, and presented a formidable array of figures 
(probably compiled from the Helper book) to prove 
that the South was a burdensome tax upon the North — 
did not pay her portion of the National expenses by 
some millions annually, and argued from this fact that 
it was the interest of the North to get rid of her, and 
thus escape the burthen they then endured in the way of 
making up the several millions deficit for the support 
of a slaveholding aristocracy. 


The people continued to congregate in crowds on the 
corners of the streets for the balance of the day, and 
not infrequently loud and acrimonious conversations 
were heard. About 7 o’clock the whole affair culmin- 
ated in a grand fight, in which bloody heads were 
numerous, but no one, as we were able to learn, was 
seriously injured. We believe the fight originated in 
some one remarking to a young man, whom one of the 
recruiting officers was inducing to enlist, that ‘She 
would not go and fight to free the niggers.’’ This led 
to a collision, and the crowd being ripe for a ‘‘muss”’ 
pitched in. 


The heckler in the above story who triggered the mob into 
fighting by chiding the soldier for ‘‘fighting the War to free the 
nigger’? must have been regarded with a good deal of sympathy 
by editor Spicer. Many were the editorials in the Volunteer 
laboring the point that while it was quite proper to wage war to 
hold the Union together, it was senseless to carry on the Great 
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Conflict for the purpose of freeing the slaves, and this policy 
was one of the rallying points of the Democratic Party in those 
times. However, Shelbyville had a few negroes in the City,? and 
these were accorded a good deal of tolerance by the citizenry, 
in general. The following two incidents shed a little light on 
the position of the Negro in the community at that time. 


From the issue of September 18, 1862: 


Attempt to Commit a Rape. Last night a negro named 
John Morgan forced the door and attempted to violate 
the person of a soldier’s wife, residing on Mechanic 
Street. Her screams brought assistance when the 
negro fled, but he was soon after arrested and lodged 
in jail, and will have an examination before Esquire 
Brown this morning. The community is much incensed 
at this attempted outrage, and the negro may thank 
his star that the lateness of the hour prevented but 
few participating in his arrest. 


It seems almost strange that this negro was arrested and 
presumably sentenced, but was not made the victim of mob 
violence. 


From the issue of October 9, 1862: 


An Assault on Africa. The usual monotony on Public 
Square was disturbed on Wednesday morning by the 
assault of a white man on a negro. The negro done 
some fine retreating, and his white assailant was 
evidently very much enraged, but neither party re- 
ceived any bodily injury. We believe the disturbance 
commenced by the white man accusing the negro with 
stealing, and the negro retaliated by intimating that 
the white man lied. The white man was arrested for 
the assault and mulcted of $10.60 in fine and costs, 
and he retaliated by having the negro arrested for 
stealing. 


During the year 1863 the Knights of the Golden Circle were 
very active in the State of Indiana, and while no proof is now 
available, it would seem that this organization had at least 
some support in Shelby County.’° Certain it was that the 
Democratic Party supplied this organization with most of its 
members, and the Democratic Party was unusually strong in 
Shelby County. Many acts of violence occurred when someone 
was accused of belonging to that organization, or strongly sus - 
pected of belonging. Witness the following incident, from the 
National Volunteer of January 15, 1863: 


A Cowardly Outrage. One night last week a fellow 
named Dave Bennett made a most wanton and cowardly 
attack on John McCorkle, an old man and a cripple. 
He first accused him with being a member of the 
Knights of the Golden, Circle, which the old man 
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denied, when Bennett responded by calling him a 
d---d liar, and asserting that all the Democrats be- 
longed to the order and were traitors. The old man 
denied the soft impeachment, when Bennett picked up 
a heavy iron poker and struck at him, the old man 
receiving the blow on his arm, and retaliated by 
tapping Bennett over the nose with his cane. 


From the issue of February 5, 1863, it is reported that one 
of the school houses in Hendricks Township, in the section 
known as the Parker neighborhood, was burned down. Editor 
Spicer hints strongly that this school house was set fire by an 
‘‘Abolitionist’’ Republican, because the teacher was a Democrat. 


The issue of February 26, 18638, tells the story of four men 
from Liberty Township, namely William Trees, John Baker, 
Jackson Baker, and William Hill, being arrested by the Provost 
Marshal and taken to Indianapolis for trial. These men were 
released subsequently, and the case dismissed for want of 
sufficient evidence. 


The year 1863 was the most climactic year of the War on 
the battlefield, and it likewise saw the most violent of crimes 
committed in Shelby County and vicinity. No less than six 
violent deaths occurred in this area during this year. The first 
affair was the result of a political argument, and is reported in 
the Volunteer, March 5, 1863, as follows: 


Affray and Murder at Cynthiana (now the village of 
Blue Ridge). On Monday last there was a most tragic 
ending of a political discussion at Cynthiana, in 
this County. It appears, as near as we have been 
able to ascertain, that William Sill and Alfred Houston, 
youths between 18 and 20 years of age, were engaged © 
in a political discussion when Houston made a re- 
mark offensive to Sill, who warned him not to repeat 
it; on its repetition Sill knocked Houston down. The 
father of young Houston was present or came up at that 
moment and caught Sill and held him when young 
Houston got up and remarked that he would kill the 


d---d son of a b---h, and immediately drew a knife 
and stabbed Sill, who expired in less than five min- 
utes. 


Young Houston had an examination before Esquire 
Hacker in this City on Tuesday and was held to bail 
for his appearance at next term of circuit court in the 
sum of one thousand dollars. 


We refrain from furthur comments at this time, as the 

facts will be brought out on the trial, except to say 

that Sill was a Democrat and Houston a Republican. 
The next fatality involved a soldier who was home on leave; 
this is taken from the April 30, 1863 issue of the National 


V olunteer: 
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A Shooting Affray. On Thursday evening last this city 
was the scene of a affray which are becoming alarm - 
ingly frequent of late. As near as we have been able 
to ascertain from disinterested witnesses present, the 
facts are substantially as follows: Robert Norvell, a 
paroled soldier, member of Co. F, 33rd Regt., Indiana 
Volunteers, in company with his father and several 
others had started for home, and proceeded to the 
foot of Harrison St. in the vicinity of Wm. Davisson’s 
blacksmith shop, where they stopped. A man named 
Pervis, who recently came to this county from Ken- 
tucky, was standing there against the shop with a 
gun in his hand, which he had brought to town for 
the purpose of getting it repaired, and had taken it 
from the shop but a short time previous. Young Nor- 
vell proposed that they go to the brewery and get some 
beer, remarking that he had plenty of money and would 
treat the crowd, excepting that damned ‘‘butternut,”’ 
pointing to Pervis. Pervis replied that he had five 
cents and could buy his own beer. Norvell continued 
to insist upon the company going to the brewery with 
him, and occasionally applying some epithet to Per- 
vis, and finally went up to him and asked him what 
he was doing with that gun (Some assert Pervis said 
he had it to shoot abolitionists with, but we have 
been unable to find anyone who was present that 
heard him say so) and wrenched it out of his hand. 
Pervis asked him to give him his gun back, and the 
father of Norvell interposed and endeavored to induce 
his son to give it up, but he persistently refused, 
remarking that he was going to take it to the Governor 
Morton, who would pay him well for it. Pervis then 
left and went uptown, Norvell, son, and others en- 
deavoring to induce young Norvell to give up the gun. 
After a while Pervis returned and again demanded the 
gun — Norvell raised it and said ‘‘damn you I will 
give it to you over the head,’’ and advanced towards 
Pervis as if to strike him. Pervis retired two or three 
steps, drew a pistol and fired, the ball striking Nor- 
vell in the left side, who immediately fell. He was 
picked up and carried to the Morrison house, and died 
about 12 o’clock on Friday night. Pervis immediately 
made his escape, and has not yet been seen or heard 
of — the supposition is that he has made his way to 
Kentucky. 


Hugh Dobbins and Wilbur Badger — the former on the 
evidence of one man and one boy, and the latter on the 
evidence of two boys, have been arrested for giving 
the pistol to Pervis — it is hardly possible that both 
of them could have given the pistol, and there is no 
evidence that either of them done it. Others positive- 
ly assert that they saw this and that man hand it to 
him, but the probability is they are only actuated by 
political prejudice. Whoever gave it to him committed 
& serious wrong, probably unthinkingly, but it should 
be a warning for the future — if men will carry fire 
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arms or other deadly weapons, we advise that they 
retain them in their own possession, and not run the 
risk of getting involved in difficulty as being accessory 
to a murder. 


The funeral obsequies of young Norvell were observed 
on Sunday by flattering civic and military honors, a 
detachment of the Provost Guard from Indianapolis 
being in attendance to pay the last sad tribute to 
their departed comrade. 


Jt is hoped the sad termination of this affair may be 
a warning for the future — that men, citizens or sol- 
diers, will endeavor to refrain from the use of in- 
sulting epithets and acts of violence, especially in 
times when the passions of men are wrought up to 
such a pitch of desperation as at present. We hardly 
believe that young Norvell intended to inflict any 
personal injury upon Pervis, but he was excited by 
drink and the inciting council of bad men, who are 
always to be found in every community, continually 
seeking and improving every opportunity to stir up 
trouble and strife, contention and discord by resorting 
to wilful falsehood and malicious misrepresentation. 


Nothing is mentioned in latter issues of the paper about the 
man who committed this murder, so it is assumed Mr. Pervis 
made good his get-a-way. However, things did not work out 
so well for Mr. Badger, who allegedly gave Pervis the pistol 
that did all the damage. From the July 2, 1863 issue we quote: 


On Friday last Sheriff Doble took Wm. Badger to the 
Insane Asylum at Indianapolis. It will be remembered 
that Badger was one of the parties arrested as giving 
the pistol to Pervis with which he shot Norvell. 
Badger has long been affected with a disease of the 
brain, so late as last fall he could not look upwards 
without becoming dizzy headed and falling over, and 
some assert that long prior to the shooting affair he 
exhibited evidence of insanity. 


It is questionable however, if this prosecution would 
have affected him to any extent had he been let alone, 
but each time the elder Norvell passed his house from 
town, where he usually managed to get exceedingly 
patriotic, he would call out to Badger that they would 
tend to him in a few days, and so on. One day last 
week, two or three men calling themselves soldiers, 
probably instigated to the act by a few cowardly 
abolitionists, went to his house and threatened to burn 
him out and kill him. From this time he commenced 
showing symptoms of insanity, and in a few days 
became a perfect maniac. 


The hospital physician pronounced his system serious- 
ly deranged, and consider the insanity as in a great 
measure resulting therefrom. 
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The next fatal incident again involved a member of the 
33rd Indiana — rather, an ex-member, for he was a deserter. 
From the issue of June 11, 1863, we quote: 


Deserter Shot. On Tuesday a squad of soldiers from 
the 33rd Regiment made an attempt to arrest one Luke 
Andrews, a deserter, residing about 3 miles south of 
this city. They surrounded the house, when he broke 
and run,and soon came across one of the pickets, who 
ordered him to halt — he turned and run in another 
direction and soon came across another of the pickets, 
who also ordered him to halt, when he again broke 
and ran in another direction, whereupon two or three 
of the soldiers fired upon him, one ball taking effect 
in the leg, just above the knee, shattering the bone. 
The probability is his leg will have to be amputated. 
He was carried to his home and left there. 


A report was raised that the soldiers were resisted by 
some thirty or forty. We are authorized by the soldiers 
to say the report is entirely false. They were treated 
with uniform kindness by all present. 


On June 18, 1863, the sequel to this story: 


Luke Andrews, the deserter, who was shot while en- 
deavoring to avoid an arrest, died on Sunday. His 
leg was amputated on Thursday by Drs. J. W. Parish 
and D. Adams, and although the operation was skil - 
fully performed he continued to sink gradually, the 
idea having taken posession of his mind he would be 
shot if he recovered. He was a desperate and a dan- 
gerous man, and a terror to his neighborhood. 


The next incident to report actually occurred in Rush 
County, but it happened just over the line between Rush and 
Shelby Counties, near the little village of Manilla, some eight 
or ten miles east of Shelbyville. It probably was the most 
serious act of violence to occur during this entire period. This 
passage is taken from the June 18, 1863 issue of the Volunteer: 


Killing of a Provost Marshall in Rush County. On 
Wednesday of last week, there was an unfortunate and 
melancholy calamity occured near Manilla, in Rush 
County, near the county line of Shelby. Hon. Frank 
Stevens, formerly Senator from Decatur County and 
deputy Provost Marshall for the 4th District, accom- 
panied by a Mr. Craycraft and a special deputy whose 
name we have not learned, went to Manilla for the 
purpose of commencing the enrollment. The special 
Deputy went into a house to make the enrollment, 
leaving Stevens and Craycraft sitting in their buggy, 
when a party of some seven persons arose in a wheat 
field nearby and fired upon them, instantly killing Mr. 
Stevens, and mortally wounding Craycraft, who has 
since died of his wounds. The special Deputy, on 
hearing the firing, ran out of the house and was also 
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fired upon, the shots passing through his clothing, but 
doing him no harm. 


Information of the occurrence was at once sent to 
Indianapolis, and on the following day a military 
force was sent into the locality, who arrested seven 
persons, two of them brothers, named Hilligoss, a- 
gainst whom circumstantial evidence as the murderers 
is strong. We have not learned the names of the other 
parties arrested, nor what evidence there is against 
them. The military remained in the vicinity until 
Saturday, when they returned, affairs having quieted 
down entirely. 


Gen, Mansfield, commander of the military, testifies 
to the cordial cooperation of the citizens in the vicin- 
ity in fereting out the supposed culprits, and also to 
their uniform kindness and courtesy. We are also 
informed that he made a speech to the soldiers and 
citizens, counseling moderation and forbearance on 
political topics, and a resort to arguments instead of 
epithets. 


The last murder of report for the year 1863 had_no direct 
relation to the political or military issues of the day, but rather 
was the result of a petty quarrel between two families. It 
seems that the children of one Pleasant Butler informed their 
father that the children of one Dan Louden had been ‘‘dogging’’ 
the cattle of the Butler family. Butler told his children that 
he was going to whip the Louden children, and this word got 
back to the home of Mr. Louden, and Louden, being somewhat 
the worse for drink, took off in a towering rage for the home of 
Pleasant Butler. By this time night had come and Butler was 
in bed, but Louden got him outside and an argument started. 
Butler told Louden to go home or he would be thrashed, where- 
upon Louden pulled out a knife and stabbed Butler three times, 
the wounds afterwards proving fatal (National Volunteer, August 
20, 1863), Apparently liquor was the primary cause of this 
fatality. 


Interspersed between the above mentioned murders, there 
were a number of other incidents for the year 1863 more or less 
violent in character. Even His Honor the Mayor was not left 
untouched, as we may see from the following account — date, 
February 19, 1863: 


Assault and Ruffianism. On Monday night last, Capt. 
McGuire (who had been a captain of Co. F, 51st Ind., 
but resigned October 24, 1862) was assaulted by 
Lucius Stevens, and received several quite severe con- 
tusions on the face and head by a pair of brass knucks. 
The assault was entirely unexpected by the Capt. and 
without just cause or pretext. Stevens was arraigned 
before the Mayor on Tuesday, fined $15 and costs, 
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and sentenced to undergo ten days imprisonment, but 
appealed the case to a higher court and gave bail for 
his appearance. 


While the Mayor was engaged in filling up‘ the bond, 
two stones were thrown through the window by some 
ruffian or ruffians out of doors, barely missing the 
head of the Mayor. We are apprehensive that ruffian - 
ism is not entirely eradicated in Shelbyville. 


Sometimes a man was shot for no apparent reason at all. 
This is from the issue of June 4, 1863: 


Man shot. On Saturday night as Wm. Sanders, of 
Hendricks Township was on his way home, he was 
overtaken just beyond the toll gate on the Marietta 
Turnpike by two men in a buggy and ordered to stop, 
and on refusing to comply with the demand was fired 
upon, the ball hiting him in the left arm, inflicting a 
painful but not a dangerous wound. We believe he did 
not know the names of these would be murderers. Mr. 
S is a peaceable man, and the object of these mis- 
creants in following him from town is unknown. 


Some of the heights to which mob violence could and did go 
may be seen from this quote, dated June 4, 1863: 


Pandemonia was in full blast in this city of Saturday 
last, and rowdyism had full sway. The most dis- 
gusting spectacle was to see a parcel of abolition 
sneaks, members of the mobocratic 'League, urging on 
a parcel of drunken men to assault peaceable citizens 
eveeeeee Many persons from the country who had come 
in for the purpose of trading left without accomplishing 
the object of their visit...... 


The proceedings were kept up until a late hour at 
night, we might say until an early hour the next morn- 
ing, and the air rendered hideous by discordant yells 
and volleys of obscenity and blasphemy. The fences 
of several persons were torn down and the cattle and 
Swine permitted to enter and destroy their gardens. . 


Disturbances with political implications sometimes broke 
into the solemnity of funeral services. From the May 14, 1863 
issue of the Volunteer, we find: 


An Outrage at a Funeral. We are informed that on 
Monday last, on the occasion of a funeral in the edge 
of Marion County, several abolition men and women so 
far forgot the solemnity of the occasion as to let 
their insane political prejudice and passions incite 
them to make an attack on the person of a young lady 
who wore @ small butternut pin, and attempted to de- 
prive her of it. Several of her male friends came to 
her rescue and the friends of Sambo were speedily put 
to rout. Nothing could more aptly illustrate the utter 
and sacreligious depravity of abolition fanaticism 
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than this act... (Note: a Butternut Pin, according to 
Spicer, was a ‘‘very thin piece of copper metal, with 
the head of Jackson on one side, and the word 
LIBERTY stamped on the other’’), 


Churches, too, were sometimes the scene of altercations 
between people wrought up with the issues of the day. In the 
issue of August 13,1863, a letter to the editor, signed by ‘‘Saw 
It Done’’, provides an interesting example. We quote this letter 
in part: 


A muss ata Church. ..... On last Sunday week, 
at Winchester Chapel...while the minister was 
preaching to a house full of ladies — men and boys 
mostly out of doors because the church was too small 
— a soldier by the name of Joe Williams ..saw a 
young lad by name of Watson wearing what the soldier 
called a copperhead pin — the soldier seized young 
Watson, took said copperhead from him. . went around 
the crowd exhibiting it and boasting of his assault.... 
As soonas Rey.Mr. Turk concluded the sermon, sever- 
al persons condemned the act of the soldier... one 
word brought on another. . . even Rev. Turk participat- 
ings. An uncle of young Watson called upon the 
crowd not to start a fight there on the church grounds, 
and asked the crowd to disperse... A man.by the 
name of Shelby Stafford came forth and vilified this 
uncle, and things got hotter.... John M. Tindall 
also rushed into the crowd with a rock the size of a 
small pumpkin in his hand, swearing louder and harder 
than anyone there, except the preacher, who is re - 
ported to have said ‘Sit was a G~d d—d good job’’. 
During all this melee, the two young Conners, Es- 
quire Watson and other good Democrats stood their 
ground, keeping at bay Tindall’s huge stone and other 
missiles.... until the mob, with the minister, 
Stafford and Tindall... dispersed. 


Young Thomas Watson did not draw or attempt to draw 
a revolver, as he had none about him. 


Even the gentle sex sometimes engaged in minor pugilistic 
encounters over political issues. On January 28, 1864, at a 
school house in the northwestern part of Addison Township 
where a meeting of some kind was in progress, one lady called 
another a ‘‘Butternut’’, and there was a small fight between 
the two before the combatants were separated. 


A somewhat more serious incident was reported on April 
14, 1864, when a barn owned by David Smith, of Sugar Creek 
Township, burned to the ground with heavy loss. A man by the 
name of Andrew J. Strickler was accused of stealing a horse 
out of this barn, and then setting fire to it. Strickler was 
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arrested and latac fined. Editor Spicer, however, says the 
primary reason for this bit of dirty work was that Strickler was 
a staunch Republican, and Smith was a Democrat; that is, 
Strickler was not prompted so much by mercenary motives as he 
was with the idea of causing a Democrat to suffer. 


The Depot in Shelbyville in those days was much more of a 
place of public interest than it is to-day. The April 28, 1864, 
issue of the Volunteer reports a fight which took place there, 
between soldiers and civilians, that was not a small affair. 
We quote: 


An Affray. We learn there was quite a serious affray 
among the soldiers at the Depot on Monday morning — 
members of the 52nd and 33rd Regiments. We have 
not been able to definitely ascertain the cause of the 
difficulty, but suppose it was engendered by rivalry — 
each claiming that theirs was the best regiment, had 
seen the hardest fighting and most service, etc., and 
not infrequently making disparaging remarks, one of 
the other. Several of the boys, as we learn, were 
badly bruised up. Bowie knives and revolvers were 
freely shown but none of them we believe were used 
with fatal effect. Several civilians mixed in and got 
more knocks than thanks for their trouble. 


A little different version of the above incident is given in 


this quote from the Indianapolis Journal as copied in the V olun- 
teer: 


A difficulty occured at Shelbyville yesterday morning 
between some soldiers and citizens, in which several 
on both sides were injured, some of them seriously. 
The origin of the trouble, we understand, was a quarrell 
between a butternut and three or four soldiers. Other 
citizens interfered and drove the soldiers off, firing a 
number of shots wounding one soldier in the hip and 
another in the head. Several persons were also struck 
with stones. 


Spicer added the following comment to the above excerpt 
from the Indianapolis Journal: 


The Journal lies — another mistake. There was no 
“*butternut’’ engaged in the affray — The quarrell and 
fight commenced among the soldiers. We believe a 
few of the ‘‘truly loyal’’ civilians ‘‘mixed in’’ and one 
of them shot a soldier in the leg — he having previous- 
ly been ‘‘shot in the neck’’ a not very dangerous 
place to be shot (in the sense here applied) as Berry 
Sulgrove can testify. 


Another incident at the Depot is recorded in the issue of 
September 8, 1864. We quote: 


A Brave Man » We are informed that as the 12:10 
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train on Tuesday was approaching the Depot a small 
boy standing beside the track hurrahed for M’Clellan, 
whereupon a thing in the shape of a man standing on 
the platform of one of the cars drew out a revolver and 
fired two shots at him. A more cowardly act was 
never perpetuated, but in strict keeping with the 
teachings of the Loyal League, of whom Cyrus Wright 
is an oracle. The boy shot at is the son of a soldier 
in the field. 


Mob violence was still a thing to be reckoned with, as may 
be seen by the following excerpt, from the issue of September 
8, 1864: 


A Mean and Cowardly Act: On Saturday evening last, 
while M. M. Ray was addressing the large and en- 
thusiastic assemblage on the Public Square, the Loyal 
Leaguers reaked their vengeance by cutting and nearly 
destroying the harness upon his horse, hitched in the 
vicinity .... Highway robbery, burglary, and even 
arson is commendable in comparison with a crime so 
sneaking, cowardly, and fiendish as this. 


And again, from the issue of October 12, 1864: 


Mobocracy. About one or two o’clock on Wednesday 
morning last, a gang of abolition rowdies, who had 
got drunk over the news of the election frauds, in 
Indianapolis, indulged their penchant for low brutality 
and disregard for the law, order, and decency, by the 
use of obscene language, brutal threats and throwing 
stones... . 


Some acts of violence seem to resemble the plots of a typi- 
cal TV Western movie so much in observance to-day. The 
following incident, taken from the issue of December 15, 1864, 
shows many of the characteristics of these TV shows: 


Shooting Affray. There was a fatal shooting affray in 
this city on Friday evening last, between Richard M. 
Thralls and Omar C. Payne, resulting in the instant 
death of the latter. The parties met in the Champion 
Saloon, and it appears that Payne took offense in 
some way at the introduction to him by Thralls of 
one Haynes, a Deputy Provost Marshall. Words were 
exchanged, when Payne drew a pistol and fired at 
Thralls missing him, and continued to snap the re- 
volver, the caps not exploding; Thralls then drew a 
revolver and returned the fire, shooting Payne through 
the heart, producing almost instant death. This is 
as near the facts as we have been able to ascertain. 
An inquest was held by Mayor McGuire, and a verdict 
of justifiable homicide returned by the jury. The 
official notice of the inquest will be found in another 
column. 


Official Notice: ~ Coroner’s Inquest. Held by James 
E. McGuire, Mayor of City of Shelbyville, in the County 
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of Shelby and State of Indiana, and ex officio Justice 
of the Peace of said County, and acting Coroner of 
said County for the time being, on 9th and 10th days of 
December, 1864 upon the body of Omer C. Payne, 
then found lying dead in the Champion Saloon, in said 
City. After the examination of sundry witnesses the 
Jury returned the following verdict; ‘‘That the de- 
ceased came to his death by a ball entering the left 
side, about four inches below the axilla and two 
inches back of the nipple. The ball was discharged 
from a pistol neld in the hand of and fired by Richard 
M. Thralls, and the Jury are of the opinion that the 
homicide was excusable on the part of said Richard 
M. Thralls, the same being done in self defense.’ 


Deceased was about twenty-eight years of age, of 
dark complexion, light made, about five feet six inches 
high, and was dressed in a black cloth coat, mixed 
jeans, pants and plaid vest. 


It is interesting to note an advertisement in the Volunteer 
appearing on January 19, 1865, in which the editor says the 
Champion Saloon is a ‘‘popular and agreeable resort for those 
who desire to visit an orderly and well conducted saloon — in 
the eastern basement of the Ray House.’ 


The last incident worthy of report that took place during the 
Civil War period was another shooting fracas, and is reported 
in the issue of April 6, 1865, the same issue that reports the 
fall of Richmond. It follows: 


Shooting Affray. On Friday last, the amusements of 
our City was varied by a shooting affray which re- 
sulted in the wounding of Patrick Cory in the hip, 
quite severely, the ball penetrating to such depth as 
to defy the efforts of the Surgeon to find it, and Sam 
Stafford, in the arm, inflicting a bad flesh wound. 
The shooting was done by Christian Emerick, keeper 
of the ‘Union House’’, on Harrison Street, who, we 
believe, alleges the parties shot, in company with 
others, forced themselves into his barroom by bursting 
open the door, and they (the parties shot) aver that 
they done nothing of the kind, and as we were not 
there to see, of course we are unable to say which 
report is strictly true. 
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Notes on ‘‘Turbulent Times in Shelbyville and Shelby County’’. 


1. In 1860 Columbus, Indianahad a population of 1840, Bartholemew 
County 17,865. Shelby County had a population of 19,569. 


2. See National Volunteer, March 28, 1861 and April 4, 1861. 

3. National Volunteer, July 11, 1861. 

4. National Volunteer, October 21, 1867. 

5. Edward H. Chadwick, Chadwick’s History of Shelby County 
(Indianapolis, 1909). 

6. National Volunteer, December 26, 1861 

7 National Volunteer, January 10, 1861 et seq. 

8. National Volunteer, July 7, 1861. 

9. Census of 1860 reported 14 colored people living in Shelbyville. 


10. H. H. Dodd addressed a County Convention of Democrats on 
Saturday, August 9, 1862. Editor Spicer takes occasion quite 
frequently to deny any secret activity of the K. G. C. in Shelby- 
ville or Shelby County. 
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WAR OF 1812 


Ohio state historical organizations, The Anthony Wayne Parkway 
Board and the Ohio Historical Society have been gathering material 
relating to the War of 1812 in the west. They are issuing the most 
useful of this material in mimeographed form and the Indiana Histor - 
ical Society has received copies. One series is Document transcrip - 
tions of the War of 1812 in the northwest, five volumes of which have 
been issued: ‘‘William Henry Harrison and the War of 1812;’’ ‘‘Re- 
turn Jonathan Meigs, Jr. and the War of 1812;’’ ‘‘Thomas Worthington 
and the War of 1812;’’ ‘‘Anecdotes of Lake Erie area;’’? ‘‘The Na- 
tional Intelligencer reports the War of 1812 in the northwest.’’ The 
other series, Papers on the War of 1812 in the northwest, is mono- 
graphs on various phases of the war. The six so far issued are: 
“The British invasions of Ohio — 1813,’’ by Emanuel Hallaman; 
“Some social aspects on the life and organization of the soldiers in 
the War of 1812,’ by Perry Le Roy; ‘‘The organization and oper- 
ational administration of the Ohio militia in the War of 1812,’’ by 
James T. Doyle; ‘‘The Indian menace in the old northwest, 1809 - 
1812,’’ by James E. Pallett; ‘‘The road to fame: William Henry 
Harrison and national policy in the northwest from Tippecanoe to 
River Raisin,’’ by Warren Miles Hoffnagle. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Indiana Election Returns: 1816-1851. Compiled by Dorothy Riker and 
Gayle Thornbrough. Indiana Historical Collections, Volume XL. (Indi- 
anapolis: Indiana Historical Bureau, 1960. Pp. xxv, 493. Appendix 
and index. $7.50.) 

The volume includes returns for presidential and vice- presidential 
electors, United States representatives and senators (legislative ballots), 
members of the legislature, referenda on calling a constitutional conven- 
tion and the election of delegates to the Constitutional Convention of 
1850-51 and the subsequent vote on ratification. The returns for the 
garly years are incomplete. In cases where no official return was found, 
but the votes were reported in the press, those figures have been inserted 
in brackets. 


Indiana in the War of the Rebellion: Report of the Adjutant General. By 
W. H. H. Terrell. Indiana Historical Collections, Volume XL. (Indi- 
anapolis: Indiana Historical Bureau, 1960. Pp. xii, 603. Appendix 
and index. $6.00.) 

This is a reprint of Volume 1 of the eight volume report prepared by 

W. H. H. Terrell and originally published in 1869. Terrell was an in- 

formed and active participant in much that he describes in his narrative. 

He was a loyal supporter of Governor Morton and his writing has an ad- 

ministration bias. By special arrangement between the Bureau and the 

Indiana Historical Society the latter has issued the book bound in paper 

at $2.50. 


English’s Opera House. By William G. Sullivan. Indiana Historical So- 
ciety Publications, Volume XX, Number 3. (Indianapolis: Indiana 
Historical Society, 1960. Pp. 333-378. Illustrations. $1.00.) 
English’s opera house or theater is fondly remembered by a great many 

Hoosiers. For well over half a century it was one of the principal land- 

marks of down-town Indianapolis. This is a lively account of the theater 

and the family for which it was named. 


The C. L. Lewis Stone Mound and the Stone Mound Problem. By James H. 
Kellar. Prehistory Research Series, Volume III, Number IV. (Indi- 
anapolis: Indiana Historical Society, 1960. Pp. 357-481. Illustra- 
tions, maps, bibliography and appendix.) 

The C, L. Lewis Stone Mound was located near the village of St. Paul 
in Shelby County. It was excavated in 1951-52. Part I deals with the 
Lewis Stone Mound and Part II with ‘‘the stone mound problem’’ gener ally. 
The author was in charge of the field work at St. Paul. 


A Brief History of Indiana. By Donald F. Carmony. (Indianapolis: Indi- 
ana Historical Bureau, 1961. Pp. 63. Bibliographies and appendix.) 
This is the fifth edition of this popular booklet and represents a 

thorough - going revision. It will be sent free, except for payment of post- 
age, to Indiana schools. Requests for school use must come from teachers 
or administrators. Non-school orders for ten or more copies will be 
supplied at a rate of fifteen cents per copy. Twenty-five cents per copy 
will be char ged for orders of nine or less. 
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